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Menvrial Sketches of the Rev. Davw 
Brown, late Provost of the College 
of Fort William, at Calcutta; aad 
the Kev. Crauptus BucnAaNnan 3 ex- 
tracted from a Review of their 
Memoirs in the Eclectic Review. 


Some of the most interesting de- 
tails of history are to be found only 
in the form of Memoirs. It is from 
this source that we can derive the 
best account of the true spirit and 
character of past times, as exhibited 
in the familiar sentiments and actions 
of the men who were the growth of 
the institutions then existing, and who 
reflected back their own character 
upon society. Ecclesiastical biogra- 
phy is the most valuable species of 
memoir writing, because it supplies 
us with exactly those facts respecting 
which the historian is altogether si- 
lent, and because in the religion of a 
country, or more properly speaking, 
in the state of religion in a country, 
we have not only the mest important 
portion of its history presented to us, 
but that portion which furnishes the 
key to most of the domestic or poli- 
tical events which distinguish the pe- 
riod in its annals. 

The memoirs of individuals emi- 
nent in respect of their combining 
talent and station with true piety, are 
mdeed calculated to answer a purpose 
of more ¢irect, though not more ex- 
tensive utility. They are Christian- 
ity made easy to the learner; and 
they often give a most potent and 
beneficial bias to the character of 
persons to whom it is more natural 
and easy to imitate, than to obey; 
less difficult to follow an example, 
than to adhere to a moral standard of 
excellence. Who is there indeed, 
upon whose mind the foree of exam- 

Vor. F. 


ple, in shaming them out of their 
inertion, in rousing a noble emula- 
tion, or in inspiriting them to confi- 
dence, has not had at seasons, an ef- 
ficacy which no other considerations 
seemed to possess! Of this powerful 
mode of argument, how strikingly 
the Apostle ‘has availed himself, in 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
where he brings before the Christian 
the whole company of Jewish wor- 
thies, as both seasons and wit- 
nesses of his course, who, having left 
on record the trial of their faith, look 
down with attentive interest on those 
who are still engaged in the combat 
from which themselves have come off 
victors. 

The names of David Brown and 
Claudius Buchanan, are familiar to 
most of our readers, as fellow-labour- 
ers in the great cause of advancing 
the interests of Christianity in our 
Eastern dominions. 

The Rev. David Brown was a nae 
tive of Yorkshire, where his venera- 
ble parents are still living. He was 
early distinguished by the indications 
he gave of intelligence and piety, and 
he was indebted to his promising ap- 
pearance, when only between ten and 
eleven years of age, for the result of 
a casual interview with a stranger, 
which appears to have decided his fu- 
ture fortunes. It is no unusual thing 
to find the secular advancement of 
individuals distinguished in the annals 
of their country, turning upon what 
is termed a fortunate accident, a hap- 
py oe of talent and opportu- 
nity. But it is with peculiar feelings, 
that in perusing the life of a Chris- 
tian and a Christian minister, from 
whose character and infinitely impor- 
tant exertions it is impossible to dige 
sodiate the idea ef the plastic influa 
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ence and the superintending provi- 
dence of God, we trace in some such 
fortuitous disposition of events, the 
first intimations of the Divine purpose, 
which communicated to that insigni- 
ficant casualty, the power of giving 
birth to a chain of consequences the 
most beneficial to society. The stran- 
ger, struck with young Brown’s in- 
telligent inquiries, expressed his con- 
viction that he was destined to a high- 
er and more important profession than 
that for which his unambitious parents 
had designed him, and with their con- 
sent, liberally undertook to prepare 
him for a grammar school, with the 
further view of his being fitted for 
college. After enjoying the private 
tuition of this friend, he was accord- 
ingly removed to Hull, to attend the 
srammar school under the care of the 
Rev. Joseph Milner, between whom 
and the scholar a lasting attachment 
was formed ; and he subsequently en- 
tered upon his University studies at 
Magdalen College,Cambridge. ‘From 
these he was unexpectedly called off 
by a remarkable and unforeseen offer 
made him of going to India.’ 

A Major in the East-India Compa- 
ny’s service, to whose very name he 
was anentire stranger, in consequence 
of being informed by a mutual friend, 
of Mr. Brown’s benevolent exertions 
while at College, applied to him to 
undertake the supermtendence of an 
institution recently formed at Bengal, 
for the protection and instruction of 
the orphans of indigent officers. The 
inducement held out, was, the oppor- 
tunity of instilling into the minds of 
these young persons, many of whom 
would probably spend their lives among 
the heathen nations of India, the 
knowledge of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Ten days were allowed Mr. Brown 
to give his definitive answer, and in 
two months he was to be ready, in 
case he accepted the offer, to sail for 
India. Mr. Brown had just recover- 
ed from a long indisposition, and he 
was strongly ‘ inclined to sit still and 
enjoy the tranquillity of cullege life, 
and the dear delights of pious and 
literary friendship there.’ He reseolv- 
ed to leave the matter to the decision 


of three tried friends in the Church, 


but not to accept it at any rate, unless 
he could first obtain ordination. The 
salary proved to be less than was at 
first stated : this had no influence up- 
on his determination, and awakened 
no regret; but on his meeting with 
some obstacles to his ordination, he 
caught at them, as setting him at li- 
berty to return to college and pursue 
his, former plans.) Those obstacles 
were however removed ; the late bi- 
shop of Landaff (Dr. Watson) con- 
sented to ordain him, and showed him, 
Mr. Brown states, “ a truly pastoral 
regard.” 

‘* He knew my principles, my purposes, 
and my views: he conducted a long ex- 
amination of me himself, and gave me 
much valuable advice, which has been a 
great comfort and support to me. His 
last words were, ‘ Go in peace, and may 
the blessings of God go with you. Do all 
the good you can, and if it is no better 


for you in this world, it will be in the 
world to came.” 


Mr. Brown’s Journal, during his 
unexpected detention for some months 
in England, was well worth preser- 
vation. It presents a most interest- 
ing transcript of his feelings in the 
prospect of his important adventure ; 
feelings partaking in some degree of 
the fluctuation of the spirits, yet cha- 
racterized by an unusual steadiness 
of purpose and fortitude of mind. We 
transcribe a few sentences. 


‘* My heart is broken off from relatives, 
friends, and country; but his understand- 
ing is infinite; be still my heart, suffer 
his great understanding to guide thee, 
and follow without reluctance or repining. 

** Life will soon be over: it signifies lit- 
tle where I am, or whither I go; what 
dangers, perils, or comforts I meet with 
on my way to a better country—to heaven 
my home. Much less than a hundred 
years will put an end to sin, the cause of 
every pain: provided it shall be found I 
have served the Lord Jesus, it will not 
matter where; at London, or Calcutta.” 

‘Lord, make me thankful, patient, 
and faithful. I had better stay here, than 
go without the orders of thy Providence: 
I had better go, than resist them.” 

‘‘ There is an aptness in us to misinter- 
pret providential discouragements in our 
duty, as if they amounted to a discharge 
from our duty, when they are only intend- 
ed for the exercise of our courage and 
faith.” 


The following are too characteria- 
tic to be passed over.. 
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** Behold the fowls of the air; consider 
the lilies of the field.” I wish to walk 
before the Lord with simplicity of intention 
and simplicity of dependence ; at present 1 
have but little im possession, and know 
not whence the next necessary supply 
must come. I am comforted with, ** Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things.” 

In the evening, after Mr. Brown 
had vented his feelings in this pious 
expression of his faith, a friend, who 
had borrowed of him a small sum, 
which Mr. Brown had entirely for- 
gotten, returned it to him most unex- 
pectedly and most seasonably. “I am 
now to reside in Chelsea,” he remarks 
soon after, “ and have very little mo- 
ney and food to provide for my wife 
and self: “ The Lord will provide.” 
For some time he appears to have 
continued under pecumary difficulties, 
and we find him noticing with grati- 
tude the receipt of a ten pound note, 
soon after he had parted with his last 
two shillings to a poor soldier whose 
wife lay in with twins, which he had 
just baptized. A spirit of calm and 
heavenly confidence pervades the brief 
notices in his Journal. At length 
his pecuniary anxieties were termi- 
nated by the Court of Directors ad- 
vancing him three hundred guineas ; 
and on the E9th of Nov. 1785, he 
sailed for India. 

It is delightful to contemplate, in 
eonnexion with all this cheerfulness 
of dependence in poverty, that singu- 
lar disinterestedness and liberality 
by which Mr. Brown was so honour- 
ably distinguished through life. His 
could indeed be no ordinary charac- 
ter, of which it formed one trait of 
excellence, that “ he mere dreaded 
riches than most do poverty.” “ He 
had known,” remarks Mrs. Brown, 
“in his own person, what it was to 
be under pecuniary difficulties, and 
he had repeatedly experienced the 
salutary benefit of timely succour.” 
This prompted him generously to 
sympathize with all whom he could 
relieve. He used to relate the anec- 
dote of a person, who, when she had 
but little, gave cheerfully of that lit- 
tle ; but when rich, said, “ she had 
now something to take care of, and 
could afford to bestow no longer.” 
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* Immediately on his arrival at Calcut- 
ta, in 1786, .writes his biographer, he 
found himself in a most responsible situ- 
ation, at the head of an extensive Orphan 
establishment, which demanded and re- 
ceived all his zeal, perseverance, and af- 
fection. Within « few days of his arrival, 
he was nominated chaplain to a brigade 
in Fort William. The following year, 
he superadded to these duties the charge, 
which he voluntarily undertook, with the 
approbation of his brother chaplains, of 
the Mission Church. Thus did he work 
in the full tide of his strength, officiating 
at each of these distant points in succes- 
sion every Sunday. 

** On separating from the Orphan Insti- 
tution he received private pupils into his 
own house, the education of youth being, 
nextito the public ministry of the word 
of God, that line of usefulness to which 
he was most attached, His domestic 
school was much in request; and besides 
his own, he paid great attention, as in- 
specting visitor, to one then supported 
by the old churity fund, but now combin- 
ed with the free school of Calcutta. He 
likewise statedly attended the hospital 
and goal, to impart religious instruction. 
At the latter place particularly, he was, 
as he had been in England, remarkably 
blessed to the awakening and unfeigned 
repentance of hardened convicts, of whom 
he was accustomed to give touching and 
instructive narratives. 

* On his appointment, in 1794, to the 
Chaplaincy of the Presidency, his work 
became still more increased. He conti- 
nued in charge of the garrison; and was 
always unwilling to think that new ac. 
cessions of duty exonerated him from 
any former engagements. Accordingly, 
he continued to officiate on Sundays twice 
to the Mission congregation, once at the 
Garrison, and once at the Presidency 
Church ; beside establishing a weekly lec- 
ture, and catechetical instruction of chil- 


dren; which last he deemed an object of. 


the greatest importance.” 


We have now to trace the outlines 
ofa different character; aman, in whom 
there certainly were the elements 
of greatness; who, if his. powers of 
achievement had been adequate to 
his spirit of enterprise, had his phy- 
sical energy been equal to his ambi- 
tion, and had occasion afforded fulj 
scope, and if there had been opposed 
no limit to his native ardour and lof- 
tiness of mind, would have rendered 
the name of Claudius Buchanan still 
more illustrious than it is, in the An- 
nals of British India. 

Claudius Buchanan was bern at 
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Cambuslang, near Glasgow, in 1766. 
At the age of seven years he was 
gent to the grammar school at Invera- 
ry, and when he had but just com- 
pleted his fourteenth year, was ap- 
pointed by a gentleman, tutor to his 
two sons. In the year 1782 he left 
this family, in order to pursue his 
studies in the University of Glasgow, 
where, at the age of seventeen, he 
conceived the romantic design of mak- 
ing the tour of Europe, like Gold- 
smith, on foot. It was not, however, 
till nearly four years afterwards, that 
the unfavourable issue of an impru- 
dent attachment to a lady superior to 
himself in birth and fortune, deter- 
mined him to prosecute his long che- 
rished design. The following account 
was given by Mr. Buchanan himself, 
of the natural termination of this-ill- 
planned adventure. 


* Thad the example of the celebrated’ 
Dr. Goldsmith before me, who travelled 
through Europe on foot, and supported 
himself by playing on his flute. I could 
play a little on the violin, and on this I 
relied for occasional support duriag my 
long and various. travels. 

* In August, 1787, having put on plain 
clothes, becoming my apparent situation, 
I left Edinburgh on foot, with the intention 
of travelling to London, and thence te 
the continent: that very violin which I 
now have, and tlie case which contains it, 
I had under my arm, and thus I travelled 
onward. After I had proceeded some 
days on my journey, and had arrived at 
apart of the country where I thought I 
could not be Known, I called at gentle- 
men’s houses, and farm houses, where I 
was in general kindly lodged. They were 
very well pleased with my playing reels 
to them, (for I played them better than 
I can now,) and [I sometimes received five 
shillings, sometimes half a crown, and 
sometim«s nothing but my dinner. Where- 
ever I went, people seemed to be struck 
a little by my appearance, particularly if 
they entered into conversation with me. 
They were often very inquisitive, and E 
Was sometimes at a loss what to say. I 
professed to be a musician, travelling 
through the country for his subsistence : 
but this appeared very strange to some,. 
and they wished to Know where I obtain- 
ed my learning; for sometimes pride, and 
sometimes accident would call forth ex- 
pressions, in the course of conversation, 
which excited their surprise. I was often 
invited to stay for some time at a particu- 
lar place: but this I was afraid of, lest I 
might be discovered. It was near a month, 
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I believe, before I arrived on the borders 
of England, and in that time many sin- 
gular occurrences befel me. I once or 
twice met persons whom I had known, 
and narrowly escaped discovery. Some- 
times I had nothing to eat, and had no 
where to rest at night; but, notwithstand- 
ing, E Kept steady to my purpose, and 
pursued my journey. Before, however, 
I reached the borders of England, I would 
gladly have returned, but I could not; 
the die was cast; my pride would have 
impelled me to suffer death, I think, ra- 
ther than to have exposed my folly; and 
¥ pressed forward. 

* When F arrived at Newcastle, I felt 
tired of my long journey, and found that 
it was indeed hard to live on the benevo- 
lence of others: I therefore resolved to 
proceed to London by water; for I did 
not want to travel in my own country, 
but on the continent. 

“ I accordingly embarked in. a collier 
at North-Shields, and sailed for London. 
On the third night of the voyage we were 
in danger of being cast away, during a 
gale of wind; and then, for the first time, 
I began to reflect seriously on my situa- 
tion.” 

** During the violence of the storm, as 
he afterwards acknowledged to a friend, 
Mr. Buchanan felt as if the judgment of 
God, as in the case of Jonah, was over- 
taking him; but, unlike the repenting 
Prophet, no sooner had the tempest or 
the elements subsided, than the agitation 
of his mind also passed away. He arriv- 
ed safely in London on the second of Sep- 
tember, ‘and by this time,’ he conti- 
nues, in one of the letters referred to, 
‘my spirits were nearly exhausted by 
distress and poverty. I now relinquished 
every idea of going abroad. I saw such 
a visionary scheme in its true light, and 
resolved, if possible, to procure some 
situation, as an usher, or clerk, or any em- 
ployment whereby I might derive a sub- 
sistence: but F was unsuccessful. ! lived 
some time, in obscure lodgings, by sell- 
ing my clothes and books; for I did not 
attempt to obtain any assistance by my 
skill in music, lest I should be discover- 
ed by some persons who might know me 
or my family. Iwas in a short time re- 
duced to the lowest extreme of wretch- 
edness and want.. Alas! I had not some- 
times: bread to eat. Little did my mother 
think, when she dreamt, that she saw 
her son fatigued with his wanderings, and 
oppressed with a load of woe, glad to lie 
down, and sleep away his cares on a little 
straw, that her dream was so near the 
truth! What a reverse of fortune was this! 
A few months before, I lived in splendour 
and happiness! But even in this extremi- 
ty of misery my eyes were not opened. 
saw indeed my folly, but I saw not my sin - 
my pride even then was. unsubdued, and 
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¥ was constantly anticipating scenes of 
future grandeur, and indulging myself in 
the pleasures of the imagination. 

** After I had worn out many months in 
this misery, observing one day an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper, for a ‘ clerk to 
an attorney,’ I offered myself, and was 
accepted. I was much liked, and soon 
made friends. I then obtained a better 
situation with another gentleman in the 
law; and, lastly, engaged with a solicit- 
or of respectable character and connec- 
tions in the city, with whom I remained 
nearly three years. During all this time 
{ had sufficient allowance to appear as a 
gentleman; my desire for going abroad 
gradually abated, and I began to think 
that I should make the law my profession 
for life.” 


It is not improbable that this pre- 
mature explosion of our here’s youth- 
ful energies, exhausted in some de- 
gree the physical ardour of his cha- 
racter, and intimidated, at least for 
the time, his sanguine disposition. 
In the year 1790, Buchanan, whose 
conduct had hitherto been lamentably 
at variance with that sense of reli- 
gion which he had imbibed from edu- 
cation, was first effectually impress- 
ed, by means of conversation with a 
friend, with a concern for salvation. 
By the recommendation of his pious 
mother, he then went to hear, and 
subsequently introduced himself to 
the venerable John Newton, rector 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, London. Mr. 
Newton interested himself in the wel- 
fare of the young stranger, with his 
characteristic warmth of benevolence ; 
and in him Buchanan found an en- 
lightened and faithful counseller, and 
a steady friend. The total change 
thussuperinduced in Buchanan’s views 
and feelings, gave rise to a determi- 
nation, which his venerable friend 
was forward to approve, to relinquish 
the study of the law, and to devote 
himself to the ministry of the Gospel, 
for which his parents had once de- 
signed him. For the accomplishment 
of this newly awakened desire to en- 
ter the Church, he was indebted to 
the munificent kindness of the late 
estimable Henry Thornton, Esq. who 
determined to send him to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, at his own ex- 
pense. 

We pass over the details of Mr. 
Buchanan’s college employments and 
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correspondence ; they serve, however, 
to evince the solid character and sin- 
cerity of his piety. In 1794, Mr. 
Newton made him the first direct pro- 
posal of a voyage to India; the man- 
ner in which he received it, though 
it does great credit to his diffiidence 
and humility, shows that “ the ar- 
dour which he had formerly evinced 
to enter into the ministry, without 
much academical preparation,” was 
indeed sensibly abated. He referred 
the decision implicitly to Mr. Newton, 
Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Grant. On- 
ly, he thought it necessary to inti- 
mate his opinion, that “ as strict at- 
tention ought to ‘be paid to human 
means in our endeavours to promote 
the success of the Gospel, as if it 
were merely a human dispensation.” 


**T once,” he writes, “ thought myself 
prepared for the Church! shudder at my 
temerity. A zeal, (if zeal it may be call- 
ed,) “ without knowledge,” must have 
dictated this unhallowed confidence. In 
one sense, indeed, any one to whom God 
has given his grace may enter the Church, 
however ignorant or unfit in other mat- 
ters; inasmuch as all siiccess in it comes 
from God.” 


Early in. the year 1796, Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s friends recurred to the plan 
of obtaining for him the appointment 
of a chaplaincy in the service of the 
East-India Company, which appoint- 
ment he received on the 30th of March 
in that year, and on the 11th of Au- 
gust he embarked for Bengal, accre- 
dited by a letter of recommendation 
to the Rev. David Brown, from the 
Rev. Dr. Gaskin, Secretary to the 
Society for Prometing Christian 
Knowledge. He landed at Calcutta 
on the 10th of March following, two 
days before the compietion of his 
thirty-first year. 

Here, however, he was doomed to 
experience a disappointment, the re- 
sult of unforeseen arrangements,which 
seems to have palsied for the time all 
his energies, and overwhelmed hin 
with despondency. He found him- 
self consigned to a total seclusion 
from active duty, at a military Station 
at Barrackpore, sixteen miles above 
Calcutta. Mr. Pearson gravely re- 
marks, that “ this redirement afforded 
him a valuable opportunity for private 
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study ;” but this was not exactly the 
purpose for which Mr. Bachanan un- 
dertook a voyage to the Indies; and 
the effct of this cruel exile, combin- 
ed with the influence of an enervat- 
ing climate, was most pernicious. 
“* This, Sir,” writes Mr. Buchanan, 
“is a climate which tries the mind 
like a farnace. Deterioration seems 
inherent in Indian existence.” To 
Mr, Grant he writes, 


** IT seem to have come out under rather 
unfavourable auspices. No feature of my 
mission is very agreeable. But I view the 
whole as the counsel of the Almighty; 
and I know that in his plan there is great 
beauty, though I may not perceive it. 

** | have passed this last year in milita- 
ry society, or in solitude. And as I shall 
shortly. be stationed up the country, I 
cannot expect any material change dur- 
ing life. But if I rightly improve the op- 
portunities I may have, I shall do weil. 
What I lament most is, the effect this in- 
active life has on my mind. You will not 
be surprised if both my moral and intel- 
lectus! powers suffer by it. The climate 
no doubt has its effect in this hebetation 
of the soul; and I hope I shall recover 
from it in time. 

“1 suffered a long struggle before I 
could resign myself passively to my un- 
expected destination. But the struggle 
is now over; and I view myself as one 
who has run his race; to whom little 
more is left to do. I have known some, 
who, in such a case, would have extri- 
cated themselves with violence, and sought 
a new fortune in the Gospel. But it will 
require a very evident interposition of 
God indeed to bring me out of this Egypt, 
now that he has placed me in it; I shall 
esteem myself highly favoured, if I be 
enabled to pass my days in it, with a pure 
conscience, endeavouring to do a little, 
where much cannot be done.” 


Mr. Buchanan’s conduct under these 
circumstances, was influenced by a 
determination “ not to step beyond 
the prescribed limits of his duty as a 
military chaplam.” His biographer 
intimates his hope, that the narrative 
may “serve to check in any who may 
be similarly situated, either abroad 
or at home, the too natural disposi- 
tion to despondency or haste.” A 
serious illness, however, soon after 
threatened to affect still more perma- 
nently Mr. Buchanan’s capacities of 
usefulness. From this he slowly re- 
covered, but the spring and tone of 
his feelings seemed to be destroyed. 
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We find him speaking “ in terms of 
much commendation” of the Baptist 
missionaries, Messrs. Thomas and Ca- 
rey; but his own expectations re- 
specting the conversion of the Hin- 
doos, were at this period very faint 
indeed. Some of his remarks are, 
however, highly judicious. 


“T wish not that any prudential consi- 
derations from what Aas deen, or from 
what may prodably be, should check the 
missionary ardour of the day. Nothing 
great since the beginning of the world 
has been done, it is said, without enthu- 
siasm. I am, therefore, well pleased to 
see multitudes of serious persons, big 
with hope, and apt to communicate; for 
I think it will further the Gospel. In- 
stead of thirty missionaries, I wish they 
could transport three hundred. They 
can do little harm, and may do some good. 
But let them send as many children as 
possible, or those who may have children, 
They will do more good by and by than 
their parents. No man turned of thirty 
can learn to speak a new language well. 
No Englishman turned of twenty, who is 
only acquainted with the labials and den- 
tals of his mother-tongue, can ever ac- 
quire an easy and natural use of the na- 
sals and gutturals of the Bengal language. 
Send, therefore, old men to take care of 
the morals of the young; and send the 
young to convert the heathen.” 


Of the Hindoos, Mr. Buchanan 
gives the following opinion. 


“ Must I say something of the natives? 
Their general character is imbecility of 
body, and imbecility of mind. Their mo- 
ral powers are and have been for ages in 
a profound stupor; and there is seldom 
an instance of their being awakened. A 
partial attempt, or rather experiment, is 
now making on them by some Christian 
teachers. The Hindoo mind seems at 
present to be bound by a Satanic spell; 
and it will require the co-operation of a 
more than human power to break it. But 
Divine co-operation implies human en- 
deavour. Many ages must then elapse 
before the conversion of India is accom- 
plished. 

“ With respect to moral action, the 
Hindoos pay as little attention to their 
own religion as a rule of life, as the Eng- 
lish do to theirs. Your profession of the 
Christian religion is a proverbial jest 
throughout the world.” 

** A residence in this country adds much 
to the personal dignity of the European. 
Here the labour of a multitude is de- 
manded for the comfort of one: and it is 
not so much demanded as voluntarily 
given. In no other country can we so well 
see te homage which matter gives to 
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mind. Generally, however, it is but the 
homage which black pays to white. This 
is the grand argument for keeping the 
Hindoos in a state of mental depression. 
The hyperborean Scotchman, broiling un- 
der a perpendicular sun, needs some /e- 
vamina laborum; and the state of the 
Hindoo minds is admirably calculated to 
take care of our bodies. 

“You know the character of the Hin- 
doo superstition. It is lascivious and 
bloody. I know no epithet that embraces 
so much of it as either of these two. Of 
the first I shall say nothing: I shall not 
pollute the page with a description of 
their caprine orgies in the interior of their 
temples, nor the emblems engraved on 
the exterior.” 

At length, towards the close of the 
year 1799, the Marquis Wellesley, 
then Lord Mornington, (on the en- 
lightened policy and beneficial effects 
of whose administration these vo- 
lumes furnish the most ample illus- 
tration,) appointed Mr. Buchanan a 
third Chaplain to the Presidency, and 
he immediately entered upon the du- 
ties of his office. 

In the following year, his Lordship 
desired Mr. Buchanan to draw out a 
sketch of the constitution of the col- 
lege which he was intent upon found- 
ing at Fort William, for the instruc- 
tion of the young civil servants of the 
company in eastern literature and ge- 
neral learning. Of this college, the 
Rev. Mr. Brown, as we have had oc- 
casion to notice, was appointed Pro- 
vost, and Mr. Buchanan, Vice-Provost. 
Mr. Pearson gives us an abstract of 
the general reasons upon which the 
Marquis Wellesley proceeded in the 
formation of this important institution, 
as detailed in a minute in council: they 
reflect the highest honour on his Lord- 
ship’s sagacity. “ Lord Wellesley,” 
writes Mrs. Buchanan to a friend in 
England, “ seems inclined to support 
the Christian religion by every means.” 

We now find Mr. B. in a station 
which rekindled all his ardour, deep- 
ly interested his feelings, and de- 
manded his utmost talents and exer- 
tions. He now preached at one of 
the Churches in Calcutta once, and 
sometimes twice, on the Sunday. In 
his capacity as Vice-Provost, with 
which was united the classical profes- 
sorship, the superintendence and prac- 
tical government of the college prin- 
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cipally devolved upon him; besides 
which, he had to attend to his lectures, 
an extensive correspondence, and @ 
multiplicity of occasional engage- 
ments. His assiduity and diligence 
were most exemplary; they were 
prompted by a pure spitit of devoted- 
ness to the Gospel, which manifested 
itself in a constant dissatisfaction with 
the inadequacy of his own exertions. 
“ One thing urges me,” he writes, 
“to press forward with hope; and 
that is, that all I hear, and all I say, 
appears to be so very unlike what it 
ought to be, that [imagine somethmg 
better might be attempted.” Perhaps 
there was a mixture of morbid feel- 
ing in this restlessness and dissatisfao- 
tion. It is remarkable, that in the 
midst of his indefatigable labours, he 
confesses, that he did not know he 
ever had what Christians call “ zeal.” 
“ T recollect,” he says, “ that I ex- 
pected it would grow, when I enter- 
ed the ministry, but I had scarcely 
entered the ministry, and preached a 
few times, when I was sent to this 
country.” There, imprisoned in a 
military station, and fettered by a 
chaplaincy, he was, indeed, placed 
in circumstances not favourable to 
the vigorous expansion of his enthu- 
siasm. But if he had not, what it 
may seem a paradox to say he had 
not, the feeling of zeal, in which ex- 
ertions like his usually originate; if 
he was not susceptible of that warmth 
of emotion which makes action plea 
sureable, communicating such an ith- 
pulse to the mind, that, “ though the 
mouth be rude in speech, the full 
heart becomes vocal, and utters “ the 
word in season;” the strength and 
consistency of his principles, and the 
noble elevation of his character, were 
but the more fully evinced by this 
circumstance,—ihat he had to toil 
through all his performances with “ a 
languid and heartless constitution,” 
as he himself describes it, “ both in 
body and mind, which made him bear 
easily with ali things, and have little 
pleasure in any thing.” He gave a 
most amiable proof of the genuine 
excellence of his character, when in 
the year 1802, his income being now 
considerably augmented, he author- 
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ized his aged mother to draw upon 
his agents for three hundred pounds 
annually; and further, when he re- 
mitted to his early patron, Mr. H. 
Thornton, four hundred pounds, as 
the amount of what he had expended 
on Mr. Buchanan’s account during 
his residence at college. “ He never 
expected that I should repay him,” 
he says, “ but God has put it in my 
power, and therefore it is my duty.” 
In addition to this sum, he resolved 
to devote five hundred pounds to the 
support of a young man at the Uni- 
versity, of religious character and 
good ability, who might be im the 
circumstances of poverty in which he 
had once himself been placed. These 
were traits of a truly Christian gene- 
rosity of principle. 

The extensive institution at Fort” 
William, which reflected so much 
honour on the enlightened and noble 
policy of its illustrious founder, had 
from the first been viewed with jeal- 
ousy, and even disapprobation, by the 
Court of Directors. It appears that 
mean suspicions, or at least very in- 
adequate notions, were entertained as 
to the real object of the institution, 
although the reasons assigned for its 
reduction were purely of a financial 
nature. The plans proposed by the 
Court, which were to supersede it, 
were miserably inefficient and impoli- 
tic. An attention to the interests of 
religion and morality formed no part 
of them, and, accordingly, the con- 
sequence of their being made known 
among the students at Fort William, 
was a gradual relaxation in their at- 
tendance on Divine Service. The 
signal was considered as given by the 
order for the abolition of the college, 
for a return to “ the old system of 
relaxed morals and contracting debt ;” 
and thus, what Dr. Buchanan de- 
clares to have been “ the honest pur- 
pose of Marquis Wellesley to do 
“ good in India,” was in a great mea- 
sure frustrated. 

We must, however, refer our rea- 
ders to Mr. Pearson’s narrative for 
further details on this subject. We 
must also forbear to enter at large 
upon Mr. Buchanan’s labours to ob- 
‘ain the extension of the ecclesiastical 


establishment to India. His views in 
earnestly recommending this measure, 
were, we are convinced, purely pa- 
triotic; and the general arguments 
he made use of, to show the necessity 
of conveying spiritual instruction to 
the natives, were admirable. 

The remaining volume of these 
Memoirs is occupied with details of 
Dr. Buchanan’s journey, in 1806, to 
the coast of Malabar, and his visit to 
the Syrian Churches ; with an account 
of his second visit to the coast in the 
following year, and his return to Eng- 
land in 1808; and with the history 
of his subsequent labours. The vo- 
lume is highly valuable and interest- 
ing, but Dr. Buchanan’s “ Christian 
Researches” and other publications, 
have already put the public in pos- 
session of much of the information it 
comprises. ‘The character which Mr. 
Pearson has given of the subject of 
his memoir, is marked by candour 
and discrimination; no one will dis- 
ap the justness of the eulogy which 

e pronounces on his “ distinguished 
worth, genuine piety, and enlarged 
and active philanthropy.” 
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Review of the Narratives of the Lives 
of the more eminent Fathers of the 
three first Centuries ; interspersed 
with copious Quotations from their 
Writings, familiar Observations on 
their Characters and Opinions, and 
occaswwnal References to the most 
remarkable Events and Persons of 
the Times in which they lived. By 
the Rev. Rozrerr Cox, A. M. 8vo. 

Abridged from the British Review. 


On more than one account the early 
history of the Church of Christ de- 
mands our particular consideration. 
It was extraordinary, to a degree 
which entitles it to be viewed as the 
greatest phanomenon the world ever 
witnessed, during all its strange vicis- 
situdes, that a few individuals, scarcely 
compacted into a body, and chiefly 
united by a tie too spiritual and pure 
to be apprehended, much less appre- 
ciated by tlie generality of mankind, 
should nevertheless successfully resist 
a mighty confederation of human 
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power, in which princes and prince- 
doms combined their energies, achieve 
a victory over national antipathies and 
sectarian virulence, and effect a revo- 
Jution in the sentiments of man, the 
results of which are to this day be- 
coming every moment more obvious 
and magnificent. That this fact has 
completely nonplused all the calcula- 
tions of human probability, and con- 
tinues, and will for ever continue, in 
its ever new developements, to set at 
defiance the logic of unsanctified rea- 
son, and the prognostications of mere 
worldly sagacity, is a sort of standing 
moral miracle, which fully attests the 
divine origin of that religion, of which 
the individuals to whom we have re- 
ferred were the representatives, the 
ornaments, and the pillars. ‘Che evi- 
dence deducible in favour of Christi- 
anity from the pretensions and charac- 
ter of its original propagators, is at 
once plain and incontestible ; so much 
so, that a mission of angels to our 
world would seem to have been not 
only less proper in itself, and less 
adapted to’ accomplish the high pur- 
poses of Providence, but less perma- 
nently efficacious, than the agency of 
those humble men who were in fact 
employed. 

But, without restricting our atten- 
tion to the apostles and first ministers 
of our holy religion, the whole of 
what is termed the primitive age ex- 
hibits a combination of excellencies in 
the coadjutors and immediate succes- 
sors of these sons of inspiration, in 
which they were scarcely excelled by 
their singularly gifted predecessors. 
The stream of piety seemed at that 
period to have suffered little or no 
adulteration since it issued froim its 
source. It had contracted little or 
nothing of the taint of bigotry, the 
discolouration of prejudice, and the 
ruffle of controversy: Christians were 
generally agreed, united, and happy in 
each other; men of God were men of 
peace, and the whole hemisphere of 
the Church was studded with stars of 
the first magnitude, which shed a de- 
lightful radiance over the whole scene. 
Simeon, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and others, “ of whom the world was 
not worthy,” and “ whose names are 
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in the book of life,” adorned the early 
age of which we are speaking; and 
the record of their virtues occupies in- 
deed a short, but most interesting sec- 
tion of ecclesiastical history. 

By the way, it would be a matter 
of curious inquiry to ascertain what 
space in general history is occupied in 
detailing the actions respectively of 
the great and the good; for, however 
identical these may appear in the es- 
timation of the mass of mankind, we 
are inclined to believe that they con- 
stitute very different beings. On the 
moral map, in forming the large cir- 
cles and divisions, they must necessa- 
rily be assigned to far different lati- 
tudes, if not to opposite hemispheres ; 
though happily, in some remarkable 
instanees, the two diversities are 
blended imto one individual being. 
These however are not commonly 
united ; and, whenever they are, it is 
naturalization, in which a foreigner 
becomes by law at home in a country 
not native to him. Leaf after leaf, 
and volume after volume, we believe, 
of the universal history of our species 
may be turned over, without finding 
any, or if any, more than a very in- 


distinct and cursory notice of those 


whose goodness ought to make them 
held in everlasting remembrance, 
while the Great—the Great—the 
GREAT, perpetually meet the eye, fill 
up the ambitious scroj], and almost as 
uniformly disgust the feeling mind. 

It would further be a subject of in- 
teresting investigation to mark the re- 
lative proportions of space and atten- 
tion bestowed upon the two descrip- 
tions of mankind already specified, in 
sacred and profane history. In fact, 
so far as our observations extend, 
each of these species of writing may 
be completely characterized by the 
degree in which it is pervaded by nar- 
ratives of the one kind or the other ; 
so that Scripture biography, or what 
is strictly ecclesiastical, contains, ge- 
nerally speaking, and with exceptions 
only tending to illustrate our position, 
the history of the Goov, while that 
which is secular or civil presents us 
chiefly with the history of the Great. 
We are always happy to be assisted 
in our researches into the real, net 
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legendary “ lives of the Saints;” and 
we feel indebted to those who patiently 
investigate original documents, ex- 
plore the dark recesses of antiquity, 
and heroieally encounter cobwebbed 
apartments, dusty folios, and worm- 
eaten pages, in order to gratify our 
taste in this respect. We are pleased, 
indeed, with those whose pretensions 
are much humbler, and who, by com- 
pressing narratives too extended and 
diffuse, prese... us with interesting 
facts unencumbered with tedious de- 
tail. The author of the work before 
us, justly observes, that the persons 
whose lives he records, or rather 
abridges from others, possess some pe- 
culiar biographical attractions. 


“ The more early of the fathers, whose 
lives are here recorded, were intimately 
acquainted with the apostles of our Lord, 
were themselves deservedly styled, ‘ apos- 
tolical men,’ and manifested a degree of 
zeal and piety scarcely inferior to that of 
their inspired predecessors. Even those 
of them who were the most remote from 
the times of the apostles, though they 
rarely possessed the evangelical simplicity 
of their earlier brethren, still flourished 
during that interesting period of the 
Church, when persecution was continually 
developing the character ofnominal Chris- 
tians, clearing the sacred enclosure of the 
noxious weeds of hypocrisy, and maturing 
the consecrated fruits of genuine Christi- 
anity. 

** Of such persons, whilst we lament the 
loss ofa minute detail, every circumstance 
is interesting. Every incident of their 
lives, and almost every expression of their 
writings, is important: the one exhibits 
the habits of the early disciples, the other 
their sentiments; and both not unfre- 

uently supply a satisfactory comment on 
the Sacred Writings. At the same time 
the family likeness, which pervades the 
whole circle, evidently indicates that its 
different members, though distinguished 
from each other by a variety of features 


and complexion, are all children of the’ 


same parent.” 


Mr. Cox further states, that 


** Whilst he feelingly laments the scan- 
tiness of his materials, and still more 
deeply regrets his own inability to do jus- 
tice to such us are actually in his posses- 
sion, he cheers himself with the hope¢hat 
his humble publication will not prove al- 
together uninteresting; and that even 
those who may justly censure its execu- 
tion will candidly acknowledge that its 
tendency is good—a tendency to promote 
the interests of our commen Christianity.” 


The venerable names of Simeon, 
Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin 
Martyr, Irenzus, Tertullian, Origen, 
Cyprian, and Dionysius, excite in our 
minds peculiar emotions. In peruse 
ing their histories we seem transport- 
ed to another region, to breathe a 
purer air, to survey a more sunny and 
attractive scene than usually awaits 
us in the world of cloud and mist. Of 
the two former, we have to regret the 
scantiness of the materials for their 
biography which antiquity has spared 
to us: with the two next on the list 
we are better acquainted. Ignatius 
and Polycarp were distinguished as 
fellow disciples of the apostle John, 
extremely intimate with each other, 
and both of them glorious martyrs. 

Eminent as Ignatius was, we are 
not the first to express our disappro- 
bation of his excessive desire of mar- 
tyrdom, nor have we yet seen any 
thing te justify it. Could any thing 
be more rash than to go unrequired 
into the presence of the Imperial per- 
secutor, and thus throw away his va- 
luable life? Surely self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, and is only 
to be superseded on those high and 
special occasions when it is placed by 
a peculiarity of circumstances in com- 
petition with the paramount duty of 
being faithful to God. To be called 
to the stake is honourable but awful; 
to run to it unsent and unrequired is 
criminal, and with every thinking 
person must detract from that general 
excellence which rendered the saintly 
sufferer so worthy of his painful voca- 
tion. This seems in general to be 
admitted by our author, but with a re- 
luctance that betrays indecision, and 
leads him to offer a misplaced apo- 
logy. “ After all,” says he,“ it is by 
no means evident that the conduct of 
this Christian hero may not be vindi- 
cated. It is probable that he con- 
ceived that this display of courage 
would not be displeasing to a warlike 
prince, and his testimony to the inno- 
cence of the Christians*might not be 
heard in vain.” It really is ngt in 
the least probable that he thought any 
such thing. He always panted for 
martyrdom ; he expressed the utmost 
exultation when the sanguinary de- 
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cree was issued ; conjured his friends 
not to interpose their mediation for bis 
escape; and begged the Christians at 
Rome, upon hearing that some of 
them, who had or were supposed to 
have some influence with the govern- 
ment, were taking some steps to pre- 
serve him, “ to put no obstacles in his 
way, now he was hastening to his 
crown.” Hence Milner properly de- 
mands, ** Has any man a right to hin- 
der others from attempting to save the 
life cf the innocent? Or wiil his en- 
treaties give them a right to be as in- 
different for his preservation as he is 
himself? Ought not every man, how- 
ever prepared for death, and prefer- 
ring it, if God please, to use all pos- 
sible methods, consistent with a good 
conscience, to preserve his life? I 
cannot answer these queries to the 
advantage of [gnatius’s determination. 
Was not his desire of martyrdom ex- 
cessive? If he was wrong, it was 
doubtless a mistake of judgment. I 
fear the example of Ignatius did harm 
in this respect in the Church.” IZsz- 
natius however is not alone censur- 
able. A strange and romantic tone 
of feeling was excited on this subject, 
which seems for several generations 
rather to have increased than dimi- 
nished: 60 much so that martyrdom 
was aspired after (and we fear in some 
measure even by Ignatius) as a sort 
of meritorious and justificatory work, 
rather than submitted to simply with 
the view of glorifying Christ. “ There 
is nothing,” said Justin Martyr to the 
Roman prefect, “ we more sincerely 
desire than to endure tortures for the 
sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
be saved: for this will promote our 
happiness, and give us confidence be- 
fore the awful tribunal of our Lord 
and Saviour, before which God hath 
appointed the whole world to appear.” 
Tertullian states that, during a sea- 
son of fierce persecution in Asia, all 
the Christians of the district volunta- 
vily presented themselves in a body 
before the tribunal of Antoninus, the 
proconsul, who said to them, “* Un- 
happy men, if you are weary of your 
lives, is it so dificult to find precipices 
and halters?” Doubtless the procon- 


sul misunderstood them, but who will 
undertake their vindication ? 

Origen and Cyprian are,on many ac- 
counts, the two characters most worthy 
of being studied in tiie whole series— 
the one for his defects, the other for 
his excellences—the one as an instance 
of perverted genius, the other of well- 
directed piety. Origen is universally 
known as the father of the allegorical 
school of interpretation, which has its 
disciples even in the present day, and 
in some places is doing infinite mis- 
chief. A mind otherwise intelligent 
and penetrating may be seduced by 
this false principle into the strangest 
absurdities, till all the glories of the 
sacred oracles is covered with a veil 
of mysticism, and till, as in the case 
of Origen, the obvious sense of pas- 
sages is not only perverted, but abso- 
lutely rejected. Dr. Clarke has ask- 
ed, “ Who can deny this the merit 
both of piety and ingenuity ? but who 
at the same time, does not see that, on 
this plan of interpretation, the sacred 
writings may be obliged to say any 
thing, every thing, or nothing, accord- 
ing to the fancy, peculiar creed, or 
caprice of the interpreter?” For our 
parts we do venture to deny both the 
piety and the ingenuity of such modes 
of interpretation. Is it pious to make 
the sacred writings say any thing, 
every thing, or nething, according to 
the fancy, creed, or caprice of the in- 
terpreter? Is it pious to make Scrip- 
ture speak another language tian it 
intended, and to blend the unhallowed 
fancifulnass of a human imagination 
with the pure inspirations of the Dei- 
ty? We had rather hear a man pro- 
phesy in an unknown tongue, than 
thus desecrate Scripture and outrage 
reason. Nor is it ingenious ; because 
to force a passage from its primary 
meaning to speak a secondary sense, 
or to solve difficulties by substitution 
or surmise, where the slightest miss 
may carry us into error irretrievable, 
is neither philosophical nor reason- 
able. In fact, it is the play of infancy 
without its innocence. 


“ With respect to the attempt of Origen 
to amalgamate the doctrines of Revelation 


with the principles of Heathen philosophy,. 
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it may properly be remarked, that it is 
tamentable to find that this pious father 
could so strangely have lost sight of the 
simplicity of the Gospel. And, indeed, 
had not religion awfully declined in Alex- 
andria from its only proper standard, the 
plain and simple truth as it is in Jesus, a 
man, who had thus woven so unnatural a 
union into his theology, could never have 
been allowed to give lectures from the 
chair, or disfigure the pure word of God 
by his extravagant rhapsodies 

“Whilst, however, the reader laments 
that the religious sentiments of Origen, 
and those of others in his day, were so 
unhappily deteriorated by the inventions 
and conceits of human philosophy, let him 
not hastily infer that sound learning and 
rational inquiry cannot be employed about 
religion without certain detriment to the 
interests of real godliness. When men of 
enlarged minds and extensive knowledge 
give themselves to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, and apply their talents and learning 
in a legitimate manner, the best results 
may be expected. Learning cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial to religion when 
used in its proper department ; that is, 
when used to ascertain the true text of 
the Sacred Volume, by collating the ear- 
liest and best manuscripts ;—when used to 
establish its divine authority by compar- 
ing its contents with the principles of na- 
tural religion, and its evidences with those 
alleged in support of other pretended ora- 
cles, and such as might reasonably be pre- 
sumed would be given in support of a real 
revelation from God ;—when used to illus- 
trate and explain its history by that of 
contemporaneous human writings, and to 
elucidate its various doctrines, promises, 
and precepts, by a serious, candid, and 
dispassionate consideration of its import 
in all its different books. Human reason- 
ing may also be usefully employed in 
tracing analogies between the subjects of 
revelation and those which are discovered 
by the light of nature, for the purpose of 
showing that the truths of Scripture are 
not contrary to probability, although they 
are to be received simply on the testimony 
of God in his Word. But learning and 
philosophy are alike productive of mischief 
to religion, when, iastead of performing 
the office of a handmaid, they usurp the 
station of a mistress ; when they hold forth 
the conjectures and speculations of the 
human mind, as of the same weight and 
importance with the truths of God; or so 
expound his revealed will as to render it 
coincident with the principles and doc- 
trines most congenial with the natural 
and depraved inclinations of men. 

** How much wood, hay, and stubble, 
may be built on the true foundation, the 
treat, the fiery day of judgment must de- 
cide. Christian charity may hope that 
not only Origen, whose pietv is indeed in- 


dubitable, but also many of his followers, 
had the ‘ root ofthe matter in them.’ We 
are certain, that not a few of them, as well 
as himself, possessed that noble charac- 
teristic of Christianity, ‘ the loving not 
their lives unto the death,’ and manifested 
a readiness to be bound or suffer death for 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
Cyprian was in every view a great 
character; and, were it not for the 
«blemish of some controversial aspe- 
rity, must excite unmitigated venera- 
tion. To us he appears to have been 
the brightest star among the Fathers 
of the first three centuries, shining 
with a clearer, more benignant, and 
more extensive radiance of Christian 
purity than any of his illustrious pre- 
decessors. Inferior to Origen in the 
extent of his learning, he was incom- 
arably superior to him in wisdom. 
So remarkable was his benevolence 
that he sold whole estates to assist 
the poor and needy, evidently not 
from motives of ostentation, but from 
genuine disinterestedness. He was 
no less distinguished for his reluctance 
to accept the honour of his election as 
a of Carthage, than for his inde- 
fatigable assiduity in the discharge of 
all the duties devolving upon him in 
such a situation. During the Decian 
persecution, he acted a part which, in 
our re: exhibits his character 
in advantageous contrast with that of 
the otherwise excellent Ignatius, inas- 
much as, instead of needlessly expos- 
ing his life to the ferocious persecutor, 
he withdrew from Carthage to an ob- 
scure retreat, in which he effectually 
concealed himself from his enemies. 
This proceeding afforded him the two- 
fold advantage of becoming service- 
able to his friends by epistolary com- 
munications while the tempest raged, 
and of returning after its abatement 
to his beloved charge and eminently 
useful sphere of labour. After being 
banished, and again restored to his 
church, he at length suffered martyr- 
dom, in the year 258, by decapitation. 
“Thus terminated the earthly career of 
this eminent father. From the gentle 
manner of his martyrdom, and the respect- 
ful treatment that was showed him during 
his preceding trial, we may infer that he 
possessed virtues that commanded the ve- 
neration of his enemies. Amongst the 
Christians, both in Europe and Africa, he 
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was eminently revered and leved: and in 
after ages, as Augustine informs us, the 
anniversary of his martyrdom was every 
where observed. Called to the knowledge 
of Christ, as he himself remarks, ‘ on the 
borders of old age,’ he made an astonish- 
ing progress in divine things; and the 
subsequent years of his life were most 
zealously and indefatigably employed in 
promoting the cause of Christian piety, 
not only among his own people, but also 
in distant countries. Agitated by labours 
and afflictions, living amongst open ene- 
mies and heretical professors, his spirit 
was at times embittered, and his language 
harsh and intolerant; yet he was always 
an affectionate pastor to his people, a Li- 
beral benefactor to the indigent, and a 
wise and tender counsellor to the eonfes- 
sors. Asa bishop, his zeal and activity 
have never been exceeded; at the same 
time his attention to discipline was equally 
removed from the extremes of negligent 
remissness and impracticable severity. 
‘In fine,’ to adopt the language of one of 
his celebrated admwers and biographers, 
‘ ifhe had not been a Christian, one might 
have held him forth to the world as a great 
man; if it be the part of a great man to 
anite, in a large and capacious mind, ma- 
ny virtues, and each of them in a high de- 
gree of perfection; virtues, too, which are 
opposite in their nature, and which rarely 
meet in firm consistence in the same sub- 
fect; for example, vigour and mildness, 
magnanimity and mercy, fortitude and 
prudence, warmth of temper and accuracy 
of judgment; and, above all, zeal and dis- 
cretion.””* 


Our readers, we trust, are suffi- 
ciently grounded in the great Pro- 
testant principle of the sufficiency of 
the sacred Scriptures, and in a firm 
belief in the legislative authority of 
Jesus Christ in the Church, 

At the same time it would be highly 
discreditable to our humility and 
Christian character, not to pay parti- 
cular attention to the sentiments of 
those men who were privileged to be 
the contemporaries or immediate suc- 
cessors of the apostles, and who de- 
rived at least all the great articles of 
their faith, not only from their writ- 
ings newly issued, unmutilated, and 
baptized in celestial inspirations, but 
some of them from familiar inter- 
course and conversation. Admitting 
that they cannot deserve our implicit 
assent, and allowing that the tares of 
error were very early sown among the 





* “ Milner’s History of the Church of Christ.” 


wheat by the malignant adversary of 
mankind, yet it is with considerable 
reluctance, and not till after most 
careful, serious, and scrutinizing in- 
vestigation, that a wise man would 
reject what an Ignatius and a Poly- 
carp were known to have believed. 
With respect to the book before us 
the author has our thanks for the po- 
pular and pleasing form in which he 
has presented us with the memoirs of 
men, which show to us, not what some 
might be apt to call tle dignity of our 
nature, but what fallen and corrupt 
nature may aspire to with the assist+ 
ance of divine grace. 





Appress to the Convention of the Pro 
testant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocess of Virginia, holden at Fre- 
dericksburg, on Tuesday, the 6th of 
May, 1817, by the Right Reverend 
Ricuarp Cuannine Moore, D. D. 


Tue peculiar duties, Brethren, 
which are attached to the Episcopal 
office, [have endeavoured faithfully 
to discharge. Nearly three months 
of the last year have been devoted to 
Episcopal visitations, during which 
time I have traversed an extensive 
district of country, and have attend- 
ed to the concerns of as many pa- 
rishes as the duties due my own 
parochial charge would admit of. 

My labours commenced in the 
county of Orange, at which place I 
preached to a large and attentive 
auditory, celebrated the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and administered the rite of 
confirmation to a goodly number. 
From thence I proceeded to Al- 
bemarle, and officiated in two 
churches, and also in the court- 
house in Charlottesville. Crossin 
the Blue-Ridge, I passed a Sabba 
in Staunton, and preached twice te 
a multitude of respectable and atten- 
tive hearers. Returning from thence, 
I visited the county of Nelson, and 
preached in two different places. I 
then passed into Amherst, and offi- 
ciated in New-Glasgow and Gaines’ 
church. I then visited Lynchburg, 


at which place I preached twice on 


the Sabbath to very large congrega- 
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tions, and lectured the dav following 
at the house of Mr. Ward, a zealous 
and werthy member of the Church. 
The county of Buckingham then be- 
came the object of my attention, in 
which part of the Diocess I preach- 
ed at the court-house. Passing from 
thence to Cumberland, I offictated 
#n one church on the Sabbath, and in 
another on the Tuesday following. 
Leaving Cumberland, [ passed in- 
to Lunenburg, and preached in two 
cburehes to a multitude of religious 
worshippers, some of whom had 
travelled between thirty and forty 
miles to receive the Holy Eucha- 
rist. Having performed my duties 
in that county, I visited Mecklen- 
burg, and preached three times to 
very large auditories. In these two 
last pleces, it is my duty to observe, 
that the efficiency of the labours of 
the Reverend Mr. Ravenscroft was 
evidenced by the crowds who at- 
tended upon my services, and the 
deep sensation which they exhibited 
during the time of our devotional 


exercises. The Superior Court,’ 


which was sitting, adjourned ; and 
the worthy Judge, and the gentle- 
men of the bar, with but one excep- 
tion, attended the services of the 
sanctuary. 

Having discharged my duties in 
those counties, i visited Halifax, 
and preached at the court-house to 
a very numerous and attentive as- 
sembly. I then crossed the Roanoke, 
and passed one Sabbath in North- 
Carolina; and preached to a small 
but devout congregation. Upon my 
return to Richmond, I stopped in 
Charlotte county, and preached to a 
respectable congregation, 

After remaining in my own pa- 
rish a few weeks, visited this city, 
(Fredericksburg,) in which place I 
officiated, as usual, to a numerous 
and devout people. (Here I think 
it my duty to remark, that from all 
the observations I have made, the 
labours of Mr. M‘Guire have re- 
ceived the sanction of his God. He 
lives in the hearts of the pious peo- 
ple of his charge, and merits this 
expression of my pastoral approba- 
tion.) Here I was joined by the 


Rev. Mr. Hawley, and Mr. 
M'‘Guire, who attended me to Port- 
Royal, and on my route through the 
Northern Neck of Virginia. At 
Port-Royal, Mr. H. and myself 
preached to 4 large assembly, whose 
attachment to the Church of their 
fathers was evinced, not only by 
their devout behaviour, but also by 
their perfect acquaintance with the 
Liturgy The responses were au- 
dibly made, and excited in my mind 
the most pleasing sensations. I then 
crossed the Rappahannock, and 
preached in the court-house in King- 
George, to a large and respectable 
congregation. Leaving that place, 
I visited and preached at Mattox 
Church. The next day Mr. 
M‘Guire officiated at the court- 
house in Westmoreland county. 
We then passed on to Northumber- 
land ; but, as the notice of our in- 
tentions had not reached the neigh- 
bourhoo! of the church, the congre- 
gation was small. I, however, lec- 
tured for them. We then visited 
Richmond county, at which place I 
preached to an assembly much alive 
to the subject to which [ called their 
attention, and delighted with the 
prospect of a revival. of the Church 
among them. From thence we went 
to Lancaster, und I preached upon 
a week day in the church in that 
county. The congregation listened 
to the tidings of salvation with great 
attention, and the sensibility they 
manifested gave me reason to hope 
that my labour in the Lord was not 
in vain. 

Having thus performed the duties 
I had marked out in that district, 
I returned to Port-Royal, preached 
again in that place, and administered 
the rite of confirmation to a large 
number of persons. The sensation 
which they had evinced during my 
first visit, again manifested itself, 
and deeply affected my heart. 

In the course of the winter I have 
preached in Fluvanna, Buckingham, 
Cumberland, and Chesterfield coun- 
ties. 

In every section of the state which 
I have visited, (and these visits have 
been very general,) I have observed 
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the most sincere and ardent attach- 
ment to the Church. From the 
temper of the people, I draw the 
most gee conclusions ; and my 
mind is perfectly convinced, that. 
were it possible to procure a greater 
number of faithful ministers, those 
ministers would be received with 
jov by the vacant parishes, and pro- 
vision made for their support. 
Brethren, we have much to do; and 
while any thing remains to be done, 
I trust that no languor will be exhi- 
bited by either ministers or people, 
but that every nerve will be exerted 
to carry into effect the hallowed 
cause in which we have engaged. 

Brethren, it is the Church of God, 
and of our fathers! It is true she has 
been prostrate in the dust; but from 
her ruins she implores our united 
aid, and supplicates our assistance. 
The progress we have already made 
revives our hopes. he blessings 
we have already received, encou- 
rage us to look for greater mercies. 
Our exertions, I firmly believe, will 
be crowned with success; our Zion 
will raise her dejected head, be dis- 
robed by an omnipotent arm of her 
weeds, and clothed in the attire of 
joy. Her harp will be taken from 
the willows, and the voice of joy and 
salvation fill her happy courts. 

Brethren of the Clergy—We 

have sworn fidelity to her interest 
at the altar of the living God. Aid- 
ed by you, I will proceed in the glo- 
rious work with all the ardour with 
which heaven in mercy shall inspire 
my mind. In your zeal I have a 
perfect confidence. Our number, 
It is true, is yet but small ; but, with 
Jehovah on our side, we may be 
confident of success. Unborn gene- 
rations will enjoy the benefit of our 
labours, and embalm our memory 
with the tear of gratitude and affec- 
tion. 

Since the last Convention, I have 
admitted to the order of Deacons, 
the Rev. Mr. Low, Mr. Steel, Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Ravenscroft, and Mir. 
Bryan; and to the order of the 
Priesthood, the Rev. Samuel Low, 
and John S. Ravenscroft. Tne Rev. 
Mr. Qrrill has settled im this Lo- 
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cess. The Rev. Mr. Hawley has 
removed into the Diocess of Mary- 
land. 

Accept, Brethren, my sincere 
wishes tor your present and eternal 


happiness. 
R. C. MOORE.. 


The Hory-Days of the Cuurcn. 
An Extract. 

Tue antiquity of the Christian 
holy-days, and their strict observ- 
ance in early times, are indisputable: 
it is also known, that superstitious 
celebrations, foun on doubtful 
legends, or lying pretensions to sanc- 
tity, so crowded the calendar of the 
Romish Church during the dark 
ages, that not a day was left free 
from the routine of rigorous absti- 
nence, wearisome watchings, or the 
monotonous repetition of idolatrous 
litanies, Our reformers, aiming at 
moderation in every point, preserv- 
ed a sufficient number of anniver- 
sary commemorations, to withdraw 
the mind occasionally from secular 
pursuits ; but not so many, nor so 
loaded with services, as to render 
their observance burdensome, to 
inconvenience our secular concerns, 
or to allow indolence an excuse for 
neglecting the active duties of life. 
Our Church aims, by an annual re- 
collection, at impressing on the 
minds of her members the leading 
articles of the Christian faith, the 

rincipal incidents in the Saviour’s 
life, and the examples of the first 
promulgators of his religion, who 
preached a crucified Master, and 
were baptized with the same bloody 
baptism. The number of days 
which are devoted to the Christian 
mysteries, and the actions of our 
Redeemer, are thirteen; namely, 
his Incarnation, N.tivity, Circum- 
cision, Manifestation to the Gen- 
tiles, Presentation in the Temple, 
Temptation in the Wilderness, 
Crucifixion, Burial, Resurrection, 
Ascension, the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost, a day appropriated to a 
special acknowledgment of the eter- 
nai Trinity, and the season which 
directs our attention to our Lord’s 
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second Advent, when he shall re- 
turn to judge the world. Four of 
these observances, being fixed on 
days appropriated to Sabbatical rest, 
give no interruption to worldly con- 
cerns. Nineteen holy-days include 
the eleven apostles chosen by Christ, 
and Matthias elected to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by the crime of 
Judas; Paul and Barnabas, the great 
instructors of the Gentile world ; 
the two evangelists who were not of 
the sacred college, John, the pre- 
dicted forerunner of Christ, and 
Stephen, the first martyr ; a recol- 
lection of the infant sufferers whom 
Herod sacrificell at Bethlehem to 
his hope of destroving the Messiah ; 
a day consecrated to meditation on 
the glorious hierarchy of Heaven ; 
and, lastly, a general remembrance 
of all who have departed this life in 
the faith and fear of God.* 

Imitation of distinguished excel- 
lence, encouragement in distress, 
warning from error, and support in 
temptation, are the benefits which 
these stated observances are de- 
signed to communicate ; for they 
are Improving and affectionate re- 
collections, not idolatrous deifica- 
tions of those fellow-servants who 
have preceded us in the road toim- 
mortality. The observance of par- 
ticular days devoted to such uses 
cannot be deemed superstitious ; 
and an advantage resulis from their 
returning in regular routine; for 
when no stated time is appointed, 
an inconsiderate person will pass 
ever every day with procrastinating 
levity or total inattention; and who 
is there that reflects on the treache- 
ry of his Gwn serious resolves, but 
may apply to himself the prophet’s 
enunciation, and sav, I am that in- 
eonsiderate man. 





* To this list might be added, the ap- 
pointment of partial services; for four 
days in Passion Week; two days follyw- 
ing Easter-Sunday, to enlarge our meditas 
tions on the glorious consequentes that 
result from Christ’s resurrection; and two 
more attached to Whitsunday, wherein 
we should exercise our devotional grati- 
tude to God for the promulgation of the 
Gospel, and the perpetual influenee of 


“the Holy Spirits 


Dizn—At Charleston, (S. C.) on the 
evening of the 6h of August, 1817, the 
Right Reverend THEODORE DEHON, 
D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocess of South-Carolina, 
aged 41. The Charleston City Gazette 
notices the demise of this accomplished 
divine and scholar, in language that will 
be sympathetically felt by all. 

« From the Charleston Gazette. 


“ Bring the rath primrose and the neglected violet, 
“ And all the flowers that sad embroidery wears.” 


* Our community is in tears; our 
Churches are clad in mourning: woman’s 
eye is wet, and man’s cheek is pale. The 
Christian, the Divine, the Scholar, and 
the Philanthropist, has left our circle for 
ever. Dark and intricate are the ways of 
Providence, puzzled with mazes, and per- 
plexed with errors. The unhappy occur- 
rence, Which has shrouded our counte- 
nuances with grief, has deprived a nume- 
rous congregation of their futher and 
their friend, the wretched of their sup- 
porter, the afflicted of their consoler, our 
community of one of its ornaments, the 
Gospel ofa faithful and sedulous disciple, 
youth of its example, infancy of its pro- 
tector, and conjugal love of its partner 
and helpmate.—All that was earthly of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Denon, was yes- 
terday morning interred in the chancel 
of St. Michael’s Church, beneath the altar 
where he has so often administered the 
most sacred rites of the Chureh, where he 
has distributed the bread of life to hungry 
souls. May this bereavement be sancti- 
fied to a weeping community; and as his 
life was spent in the exercise of religion, 
piety, and benevolence, may his example 
and his presence assist us in tke perform- 
ance of our devotional duties ; and may he, 
by his intercessions at the Throne of 
Grace, increase the number of those who 
shall be blessed.” 

= 


On Tuesday, the 24th of June, the cor- 
ner stone of the First Episcopal Church in 
Fayetteville, (N. C.) was laid with reli- 
gious solemnities. 
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